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IR STAFFORD CRIPPS, with all his ability, 
continues to find himself in hot water, and 
his bland remark about ‘‘ Coronation and Jubilee 
tomfooleries ’’ will not help to turn on the cold 
tap. As a lawyer and a student of history he 
must surely know how much lies behind the mere 
pageantry of a coronation in bringing home to 
our own people and to the world the benefits we 
gain from a stable Throne. Monarchy is based 
upon precedent as well as on the people’s will. 
We have the precedents and the age-long tradi- 
tion, and there is not the faintest sign that the 
people are weakening in their devotion to a 
popular King. 


N° ONE can have been surprised by the India 

Office announcement that His Majesty the 
King had reluctantly come to the conclusion that 
it would be impossible for him to hold a Coronation 
Durbar in India next winter. Everyone must have 
realised that with a Coronation following so closely 
on an Accession the pressure of work on His 
Majesty this year would be exceptionally arduous, 
and to add to the King’s already over-full 
programme a trip to India involving a whole 
further series of public functions and audiences was 
obviously undesirable, if this could possibly be 
avoided. 


HE FACTORIES BILL has had as smooth 
a passage towards the committee stage as 
could be anticipated for so complicated a measure. 
The second reading passed the Commons without 
a division—in other words, no party was prepared 
to incur the odium of turning down its many 
valuable provisions. At the same time the Bill is 
overloaded with detail, as was perhaps inevitable 
owing to the delay in its introduction. A long 
and slow passage through Committee must be 
expected and much may have to be scrapped. But 
we hope the clauses dealing with overtime for 
women and young people will be strengthened. 
The new Education Act will not be long now in 
coming into force, and the juvenile clauses of the 
Bill must be made to harmonise with its working. 
Overtime, moreover, is incompatible with the 
success of the physical training policy. There must 
be leisure if it is to be rightly used. 


RITISH INDUSTRIES seem likely to gain 


prosperity from the Fair which has just 
made a hopeful start at the White City in London 
and at Birmingham. At the opening on Monday 
the Queen paid a long visit and gave every proof 
of being interested in perhaps unfamiliar surround- 
ings. The Duke of Kent presided at the inaugural 
dinner at the Mansion House. ‘‘Our goods,’’ was 
his modest claim, ‘‘ are among the best of their 
kind in the world.’ In fact we can deliver the 


- goods as soon as other countries can afford to buy 


them. But so long as we are o pe/‘ad, in view 
of what foreign countries consider, rightly or 
wrongly, their necessities, to spend so large a pro- 


portion of our income on armaments, our export 
trade is bound to be handicapped. The Duke of 
Gloucester visited the Birmingham section of the 
Fair, which has also made a promising start. 


(COUNTY COURT JUDGES have greatl 

increased responsibilities since the wa 
and it is only fair that this fact shoul 
be ‘‘ recognised in the usual way.’’ There 
was little serious opposition to the modest 
increase in their salaries authorised by the 
Government, and even the ranks of Labour could 
scarce forbear to cheer, or at least were not united 
in their opposition. Net salaries have not increased 
for 70 years, and of few if of any classes of the 
community can this be said. There is a good deal 
to be said against a flat rate of payment for posts 
which vary greatly in importance, and it is 
accepted that appointments to the minor posts 
have not always been the reward of merit. No 
doubt a barrister often earns more at the bar than 
he earns on promotion; but against this has to be 
set security of tenure. In middle life a man is often 
willing to sacrifice some income in exchange for 
the risk of declining practice. Lawyers, and the 
public, will agree that the high fees paid to popular 
advocates add greatly to the cost of litigation and 
thus impede the course of justice. County court 
justice is cheap and efficient, and the better salaries 
now to be paid should encourage good men to 
apply and so increase its efficiency. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY has put forward three 

strong candidates for the vacancy caused by 
Lord Hugh Cecil’s appointment to be Provost of 
Eton. Sir Farquhar Buzzard, the Regius Profes- 
sor of Medicine, is the official candidate, and in 
view of the prominence, now and to come, of 
Oxford in the world of medicine, he seems likely 
to be elected, though we claim no prophet’s mantle. 
The main arguments against his candidature are 
that the age of 65 is rather late for a man to enter 
politics, and that his new duties as administrator 
of the Nuffield millions must occupy much of his 
time. On the other hand these duties, like those 
of his professorship, are mainly supervisory, and 
University representation can onlv be justified if 
the Universities send their most distinguished sons 
to represent them in Parliament. Professor 
Lindemann was first in the field: he has a dis- 
tinguished record of public service and has much 
support among undergraduates, who of course do 
not vote, and among men of science, whether 
resident or not. Sir Arthur Salter also has a dis- 
tinguished record, and his name will appeal to 
Oxford rowing men, and to those who still hold 
to the Liberal faith in which they were brought up. 


JF THERE IS an Oriental flowering of phrase 

and language in the announcement of the new 
Japanese Prime Minister’s ‘five-point programme”’ 
as well as more than a little vagueness of meaning, 
to the uninitiated Western mind at least, certain 
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passages in it are well calculated to evoke lively 
appreciation from the world at large. In these 
uneasy times, for example, who is there who would 
not warmly welcome a foreign policy that was 
directed towards ‘‘ securing mutual prosperity for 
all nations in accordance with international justice 
so as to render international relations brighter and 
more cheerful’? A few bright and cheerful spots 
to lighten the international scene would assuredly 
be a relief to public and statesmen and couldn’t 
possibly do anyone any harm. Then, again, how 
pleasant to contemplate ‘‘ the realisation of fair 
and square politics in conformity with national 
‘sentiment and public opinion ”’ as a change from 
politics where there is so little fair or square— 
except, of course, the not infrequent evidences of 
square pegs in round holes. After all this it would 
be perhaps churlish to wonder whether the military 
dictatorship at present directing the Japanese 
Government is likely to produce such very pleasing 
results. 


T WOULD BE WELL ig all Pacifists would 
attend the lectures that are being given by Dr. 
Graham Howe, the Harley-street psychologist, on 
War and Peace at the Conway Hall. The first 
lecture on Anxiety, given on Monday evening, 
brought out very clearly the peril of well-meaning 
efforts at peace landing the world in war. Peace, 
if ever there is to be peace, depends on the inner 
life, and the cause of war must be sought and 
solved within ourselves. Conflict is the problem 
of life, and it cannot be solved by trying to make 
other people change for the better. Peace and 
War is not the only problem which demands a 
psychological approach. 


ALL SQUARE and one to play! Cricket 

enthusiasts should be in ecstasies of excite- 
ment over the final Test to be played at Melbourne 
next Friday, but somehow Test matches have lost 
their savour. They turn to Ashes in our mouths. 
It may be that the body-line episode over-spiced 
the dish ; it may be that new rules and regulations 
have taken some of the kick out of cricket. What- 
ever the cause, there is no doubt that big cricket 
has, in the last two or three years, lost some of its 
fascination. ‘‘ Timeless ’’ Tests, it would seem, 
are doomed; individuality, as far as bowling is 
concerned at any rate, is frowned upon. Although 
the Australian tour has proved a wonderful money- 
maker, it has done little to enhance the spirit of 
the game. Perhaps money-making is the evil, for 
of all games cricket is the last in which ‘‘ gates ”’ 
should count. Commercialism is dead against the 
spirit of the game, and these Tests seem to have 
degenerated into a cash proposition rather than a 
series of keenly contested games. 


SEX EDUCATION in schools is the contro- 

versial subject of Come Out to Play, by John 
Sand and Fanny Jocelyn, produced this week at 
the Arts Theatre. The theme is centred round a 
headmaster of a boys’ public school, who, among 
many innovations and reforms, persists in having 
sex education in his upper forms, in spite of the 
antagonism of the governors and the continual dis- 
approval and complaints of the headmistress of the 
neighbouring girls’ school, | Unfortunately his 


perseverance brings little result, as a love affair 
between one of his scholars and a girl from the 
neighbouring school necessitates his retirement, 
The dialogue is good on the whole, though some. 
times prosy and sometimes unnecessarily blatant. 
One feels some of the characters are rather over. 
drawn; most headmistresses nowadays are quite 
enlightened beings. But the acting is good 
especially that of Henry Hallatt, who makes an 
excellent headmaster, and Miss Mary Jones, as 
the compromised schoolgirl. Shaw’s Candida, at 
the Globe Theatre, is exceedingly well cast, 
for Miss Ann Harding gives to Candida 
beauty and distinction. Her portrayal is 
convincing and restrained throughout. Not so 
Mr. Stephen Haggard, whose intentionally 
nervous reading of the poet, while giving character 
to the part in the first two acts, is so overdone in 
the last that there could never be the faintest 
shadow of doubt as to Candida’s choice. This 
seems a misinterpretation of Mr. Shaw’s intention, 
Mr. Hannen holds the part of Morell in the hollow 
of his hand. He simply is Morell. Indeed Mr. 
Hannen must feel quite strange in layman’s dress, 
Miss Seyler makes Prossie utterly delightful. 


HE CINEMA marked time last week, and the 

three or four new pictures which were shown 
had nothing very unusual in their composition. 
Theodora Goes Wild, at the Regal, is the best of 
them, but the claim that it is this year’s successor 
to Mr. Deeds Goes to Town is extravagant. 
However, even if there is not an original idea in 
it, itis amusing. A certain Caroline Evans writes 
a story which the local paper serialises ;-its appear- 
ance is the signal for the local moralists and 
societies to band together in protest, and loudest 
of all in her condemnation of the serial is 
Theodora, who has, of course, written it herself. 
That’s the first half of the fun, and the second 
takes place when she comes to town to sample the 
sins of which she has written,so enthusiastically. 
Irene Dunne, in this entirely different kind of rdle, 
for her, gives an excellent performance; she is 
supported by Mervyn Douglas, whose character 
is not very attractively drawn. The other film of 
note is Talk of the Devil; this is at the New 
Gallery, and is directed by Mr. Carol Reed, who 
is the young British hope among the film directors. 


BRITISH STOCKS have been falling steadily 

for some days, but, so far as can be seen, 
permanent holders have no cause for anxiety. 
There has been a good deal of selling by the big 
professionals, and simultaneously the small 
investor has been taking the opportunity offered by 
the lower prices. The fall is clearly not due to 
uncertainty in foreign affairs, where the horizon 
is at all events for the time being comparatively 
clear. It is due rather to the expectation of an 
increase in the rate of income tax—an increase 
which affects industry and commerce far more 
than the private investor. An increase of three- 
pence in the basic rate seems to be considered 
inevitable, but it is probable that every effort will 
be made to stave off any larger increase, which 
would be serious just at a time when industry is 
showing signs of revival. 
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Leading Articles 


THE SPANISH DEADLOCK 


A’ the time of writing, General Franco still 
holds the upper hand. He is driving east 
along the south coast of Spain from Malaga and 
appears to be meeting with very little resistance. 
Further north is an attempt to encircle Madrid 
that has every promise of success in spite of reports 
from the Valencia Government of local victories. 
In the circumstances it is, to say the least of it, 
surprising that the powers generally recognised as 
supporting the anti-red cause, have agreed to 
impose a ban on volunteers to Spain. Italy, it is 
understood, took the initiative and Germany 
followed suit. Russia by her geographical 
position could scarcely be a serious competitor, 
but fell into line, though no doubt she will ignore 
any undertaking that she may give. 

What is the meaning of the surprising change 
in the National situation? It has evidently 
amazed at least one diplomatic correspondent to 
such an extent that the most elementary common- 
sense is ignored. In one serious newspaper the 
suggestion is made that the powers came into 
line because France had threatened to march two 
divisions into Spain and settle the Civil War in 
a fortnight. No soldier in his senses could imagine 
that the two divisions let loose on the French 
frontier, however admirably they were armed, 
would establish peace between the warring factions 
ina period of months. The French General Staff 
is under no illusions in this matter. The cam- 
paigns of Napoleon are still studied and the 
Peninsular War remains as a set subject to remind 
all imitators of Napoleon that the Peninsula is a 
very tough nut to crack. 

It is far more probable that Germany and Italy 
consider that by the time the ban on foreign 
volunteers into Spain comes into force they will 
have provided General Franco with all the forces 
necessary for victory. It is reported that Italian 
reinforcements have been pouring in very rapidly 
during the past two months, and it is rumoured 
that during that period their numbers have risen 
from below 10,000 to something approaching 
50,000. It seems certain that neither country could 
continue indefinitely the dispatch of volunteers 
whose willingness to fight in a quarrel not their 
own may well be a matter of doubt. 

As to the belief that Franco is now in a position 
to bring the whole of Spain under his authority, 
excessive optimism would be unwise. The 
Spaniards have always proved themselves the most 
stubborn of fighters in a lost cause and possess a 
well-earned reputation for invincible determina- 
tion and self-sacrifice in street fighting and in 
the defence of towns. Modern weapons have made 
the open town a far more formidable fortress 
than ever before. Shells, if employed in sufficient 
numbers, spare the defenders half the labour of 
building barricades; indeed, both in forest and 
town they are apt to produce a barrier which with 
a certain amount of digging and barbed wire 
becomes practically impassable. The Catalans are 


a determined revolutionary folk and will not 
lightly be reduced unless they are defeated by their 
own internal dissensions. They have always been 
hostile to the idea of united Spain and it was a 
Catalan who tried to assassinate Ferdinand just 
at the time that united Spain was being formed. 

One can only hope for a speedy victory of the 
forces of law and order, but even then no easy task 
lies before General Franco. A silent but burning 
hatred of foreigners is reported to be increasing in 
his forces as well as in those of the Reds. Foreign 
aviators can kill, destroy and burn with a light 
heart, but it is hard for any Spaniard to feel grateful 
to those who have done the greatest damage to their 
country. Without foreign intervention, Spain 
would have fewer and less desperate wounds and 
the roll of death and misery would have been far 
shorter. If it had not been for the International 
Column, Franco would have taken Madrid months 
ago and by this time the whole unhappy story 
might have been closed. 

Meantime it is hard to see what good purpose 
has been served by the trip of Anglican and Free 
Churchmen to enquire into the condition of the 
Christian churches in the territories still held by the 
Valencia Government. Their findings have no 
more value than those of any other tourists, and 
there is surely quite a lot of work in this country 
still waiting for Christians to do. The reputation 
of this country has too often suffered through the 
inveterate habit of some of its citizens of minding 
other people’s business instead of their own. 

There is certainly still a danger that the struggle 
in Spain will end in a stalemate. If all goes well 
the Nationalists will occupy Madrid and establish 
their authority over the southern coast to Almeria. 
It is possible that they will push further east. 
Reports from Cartagena, based on excellent 
authority, announce that the moral of the so-called 
Government fleet has been badly shaken. The 
Reds have discovered that the killing of every 
officer is not a good preliminary to naval warfare, 
and it seems that such officers as have been thrown 
up from the lower deck, by chance or favour, are 
very far from possessing the confidence of their 
men. There have been signs of mutiny and unwil- 
lingness to steam out and try conclusions with the 
Nationalist fleet. It appears that the fleet did 
screw its courage to the point of emerging from 
Cartagena, but second thoughts drove them hastily 
back again. A harbour protecting a frightened and 
mutinous fleet is not likely to offer much resistance 
to attack either from sea or land. 

In all probability the attack made by a large 
aeroplane, which seems to have come from the 
Balearic Isles, on two British destroyers was the 
result of an error connected with the sortie of the 
Red fleet from Cartagena. The British Navy still 
proceeds on its admirable time-honoured lines of 
ignoring any innovations, and as present day war- 
ships do not carry recognition signals for air-craft, 
it would be quite impossible for a high-flying 
aeroplane to tell to what country the ships below 
might belong. It would seem reasonable that, in 
future, identification signs should be carried. 


’ General Franco still holds control over more than 
half of Spain. There is no question that territories 
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under his authority enjoy peace and an administra- 
tion which is remarkably good, considering the 
circumstances. The other side is still torn by 
dissensions. So far there has been no sign of that 
unity of national spirit which inspired the French 
Revolution and drove the alien invader from the 
country. Germans, Italians, 
French may fight on either side and multiply the 
ruin of unhappy Spain, but the Catalan remains a 
Catalan, the Basque a Basque, and the Castilian a 
Castilian. In Catalonia industries flourished as 
nowhere else in Spain, and beside this has grown 
up anarchy and Bolshevism, Bolshevism of a 
special sort, no doubt, but none the less akin to 
the syndicalism which is the foundation of the 
Soviet Republic. Democracy in Spain has always 
meant perpetual quarrels and internecine warfare. 


The so-called Government side is enjoying all 
these troubles despite the external pressure which 
might have made for national unity. The Spaniards 
are individualists and individualists they will 
remain until they are exterminated. The Spaniard 
is an individualist who is perfectly willing to 
accept the reasonable rule of a single brain. With 
a little more tact, Primo de Rivera might have 
established a despotism in Spain that would have 
been for the greatest happiness for the greatest 
number of Spaniards. There is one thing that an 
individualist cannot stand and that is the tyranny 
of a democracy, that deadly tyranny in which no 
individual has responsibility and in which only the 
worst can rise to power. 


THE COST OF EMPIRE 


OF course, the proposed expenditure on 

armaments revealed in the Government’s 
White Paper is colossal. Of course, the Govern- 
ment are absolutely right in determining that a 
large part of it must be met by loan. Of course, 


an immense outcry will be raised against this vast 
expenditure. 


We shall be compelled to listen to all the 
arguments, some of them perfectly sincere and 
most of them intellectually dishonest, against the 
proposed expenditure over a period of five years 
of £1,500,000,000 on rearmament. We shall be 
told that a fraction of the money devoted to social 
services, or to a new palace at Geneva, or to the 
support of the Spanish Government, or to the 
education in Christian pacifism of those who prefer 
to be educated in aggressive Fascism would pro- 
duce much more desirable results. We shall be 


told that the possession of great armaments breeds | 


the desire and increases the temptation to make 
war, in order to make use of them, and that our 
more proper and wiser course would be to rely on 
our foreign policy, on our well-known instinct for 
peace, and not to irritate Russians or Germans or 
Italians or even Japanese by flinging in their faces 
the armed might and the mighty arm of the British 
Empire. 

All this is futile. It is obvious that these tremen- 
dous figures of expenditure will drive home to 
everyone the reality of the price that has to be paid 
for a reasonable hope of security and a slender 


Russians, and - 


hope of peace. No one who has to pay taxes, and 
who remembers that even if a loan need not come 
directly out of his pocket the interest on that loan 
is bound to do so, can observe these figures without 
taking something of the shock of discharge. But 
no one who has lived through these nerve racking 
years in which the decaying influence of Great 
Britain and the patent perils of the Empire were 
apt to keep him awake at nights, can hesitate for 
a moment in his approval of the decisions made by 
the Government and of their public advertisement 
to the world at large. 


Even if we were to suppose that the possession 
of huge armaments is a great temptation to war, 
is that any argument against the Government’s 
proposals? On the contrary, it is one of the 
strongest arguments in their support. Other 
nations less addicted than ourselves to the pursuit 
of peace already have these armaments. So long 
as we are without them we not only stand compara- 
tively naked before attack but actually invite it. 
Germany wants colonies and we have them. 
Russia seeks a world-wide triumph of Bolshevism 
and England is the rock against which, so far, 
Bolshevism has hurled itself in vain. Italy aims 
at the dominance of the Mediterranean and the 
small matter of the British Navy stands in her 
way. Japan has commercial and _ territorial 
ambitions in the Far East which are thwarted 
by the interests of Great Britain and the 
United States. 


A Great Britain and a British Empire weak 
enough at sea, in the air, and on land to make 
cupidity seem worth the risk of attack or to allow 
others to imagine that they can win by aggression 
and by bullying what would be denied them by 
justice or by a proper regard for British interests, 


can only be a perpetual menace to the peace of the 
world. 


We are walking slowly out of a nightmare and 
it is well that the Government should be frank with 
us about the cost of waking. It is hardly worth 
while now to curse this so-called National Govern- 
ment, as indeed it deserves cursing, for the sheer 
neglect of duty and complete loss of reason which 
have compelled us to make these desperate, 
belated, and therefore much more costly efforts. 


It is right to press them closely on the details of 
their scheme. No one will expect the Government 
to pin themselves down to plans and expenditures 
which should be elastic and which may be governed 
to some extent by what is done elsewhere, and no 
one wishes the Government to reveal what may not 
be in the public interest. But the public interest 
must not be made a cloak for apathy, incompetence 
or waste, and the people of this country will 
respond much more eagerly and efficiently to the 
appeal for patriotic effort if there are no further 
attempts to hoodwink them or to keep them in the 
dark. 


For instance, we deserve fuller information about 
foreign policy, and the use to be made of the Army, 
and anti-aircraft defence, and the storage and pro- 
duction of food, and the supply of fuel. We 
deserve also an assurance that the Government 
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have not forgotten the Merchant Service in their 
plans for defence and that they are not going to 
quibble about measures which must be taken to 
put the Merchant Navy, especially the tramps and 
the fishing fleets, on such a basis as will not ham- 
string the Royal Navy and the Air Arm in the 
event of war. 

If we need a justification for the new defence 
programme it may be found in the immediate 
reactions of the foreign press. Whether the point 
of view is that of satisfaction, or dismay, or child- 
like surprise, it is recognised that, once Britain 
has been compelled to rearm in deadly earnest, the 
armaments race becomes something much more 
costly and much less hopeful than it ever seemed 
before. G.C.P. 


CITY IN THE TREETOPS 


A CITY it was in very truth. Each of the 

trees on the knoll in the park bore in its 
topmost branches those great, untidy heaps 
which the rooks call a nest. From dawn to dusk 
the air was full of the noisy chatter of the black- 
garbed owners of the colony. They are a sociable 
tribe and are continually holding long conversa-" 
tions with each other ; even the dull human ear can 
distinguish the subtle inflections of the voice with 
which the rook makes himself understood to his 
friends. Every happening in the park beneath, 
every passer-by, and every strange noise was noted 
and commented on with a storm of cawing. 

All day long they came and went on their 
foraging expeditions. Opinion is divided as to 
whether the rook is a friend or a foe of the farmer. 
It can, 1 think, be said with some certainty that he 
is one of the farmer’s greatest allies, if only for the 
number of leatherjackets, wireworms, and cock- 
chafer grubs he devours. The cockchafer grubs 
live underground for three years and saw away at 
the roots of the grass with their scissor-like jaws. 
They are terrible pests. When the ground is 
being ploughed the rooks assemble and not a grub, 
worm, or insect escapes their sharp eyes and 
powerful beaks. Surely this is ample payment for 
the few young rabbits, eggs, and grain which the 
rooks occasionally pilfers. 

It was building time and the nests were being 
repaired. While one rook stayed at the nest the 
other roamed far and wide fetching new material 
to make the nest secure and snug for the coming 
family. Some of these nests were enormous 
structures for they had been used for many years, 
and each spring a fresh layer of twigs had been 
laid on top of the old until there would be almost 
acartload. Although the nests seemed to be most 
insecurely perched in the slender branches they 
were, in reality, as safe as though they rested upon 
the ground, for the builders had woven the living 
twigs into the structures of their homes. Even 
the roughest wind would not dislodge these treetop 
houses. 

At each corner of the rookery sat a sentinel. Not 
only was he there to look out for danger from the 
ground, but it was also his job to keep an eye on 
the busy builders, for in nearly every rookery there 
is a thief who will not trouble to fetch his own 


building material, but will filch it from his neigh- 
bours. These old sentries missed nothing of the 
busy scene beneath them and did they see a rook 
wandering suspiciously near another’s nest they 
would give a warning “‘ caw, caw.”” The punish- 
ment for thieving is banishment for a certain time 
and if, after that, the criminal repeats his offence, 


then the penalty is death. All his fellow rooks 
would set on him and peck and beat him to death. 


There was one rook in the colony who had 
already been banished for thieving. For ten days 
he had lived alone in the open fields away from the 
busy life of the colony. But when his friends 
judged that he had expiated his offence he had been 
permitted to return. He had been back some few 
days now, and his dislike of honest work was 
returning. He sat upon the edge of his nest and 
eyed the sentinels, They did not seem to be 
paying much attention to anything that was 
happening. Quite close to him was a fine new 
nest which contained an abundance of building 
material. Both of the owners were absent. With 
another look at the sentries he hopped over and 
took a twig. Quickly he returned to his own nest 
congratulating himself on his cleverness in not 
being seen. But he had been seen. Those old 
sentries, half-asleep though they seemed, had 
noted his every movement. They were waiting to 
prove the matter to the hilt. Again the thief stole 
from his neighbour’s nest, and yet again. On the 
third occasion he was interrupted by a deep, solemn 
caw from above. Instantly the rookery was alive 
with din. All the inhabitants began to talk at 
once in excited voices. 


Suddenly, with one accord they rose and took 
wing, and in the middle of them was the thief. 
And on either side of him flew one of the grim 
old sentries. 


They flew on until they came to a grass field 
which lay in a secluded spot.. They planed down 
and came to rest in the form of a circle. In the 
centre was the prisoner with his two gaolers. Two 
other rooks stepped forward and began the trial. 
Everything was as orderly and methodical as in 
a human law court. One rook began cawing a 
solo as though accusing the prisoner and then the 
other replied. They were obviously prosecutor 
and defending counsel. These two lawyer rooks 
cawed on and on with question and answer. 
Every now and then one of the circle would break 
in and ask a question to be answered by one side 
or the other. The prisoner stood dejectedly in the 
middle and never moved. 


At length one old rook stepped forward and dis- 
missed the two arguers. He began to speak 
himself, as though summing up the evidence. 
When he had finished he turned to the silent 
throng and waited. One by one they cawed an 
answer. Round the circle he went until all had 
answered. Then he drew himself up and looked 
at the prisoner. ‘“‘ CAW ”’ he said and with one 
accord all those rooks fell upon the convicted thief 
and tore him to pieces. A harsh judgment but a 
just one. And I know that is what happened 
because I saw it myself. 


DAN RUSSELL. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


Books of The Day 


FROM THE ZOO TO 
MALAGA 


= Att LIFE is an adventure,’’ writes Sir Peter 

Chalmers Mitchell in his autobiography—a 
word too ugly for a book so intimate, attractive and 
engaging as ‘‘ My Fill of Days ’’ (Faber & Faber, 
lds.). To have been secretary of a learned and 
scientific society for 30 years and more, even one 
so human as the Zoological Society of London, 
does not suggest a life of adventure, but Sir Peter 
certainly succeeded in combining almost academic 
duties with the precept to live dangerously. His 
flight from Egypt, not to the Cape but to Dar-es. 
Salaam, as it turned out, was adventure enough 
for a man no longer young: it was no mere stunt 
but undoubtedly blazed the trail for the success 
that came later. Middle-aged pioneers have been 
few and far between in exploration. 


Another and later adventure was not, one 
imagines, deliberately sought. Dr. Mitchell 
settled on his retirement at Malaga, a charming 
resort for those looking for a quiet old age in 
peaceful surroundings. But things did not turn 
out quite like that. Dr. Mitchell was there when 
Malaga fell to the insurgents, and seems to have 
had a fortunate escape in view of the fact that his 
sympathies are clearly with the Spanish Govern- 
ment. A long postscript to his memoirs gives an 
extremely graphic account of life in Malaga 
during the earlier stages of the Spanish revolution, 
but naturally there is nothing about the final 
scene during the present month. His account of 
this, now that he has returned safe and, we hope, 
sound, will be awaited with great interest. 


But Dr. Mitchell’s longest and most permanent 
adventure was his reformation of the Zoo, to 
which he was appointed secretary in 1903. On his 
retirement 32 years later he left it a very different 
place from what he found. At the beginning of 
this century it could only be compared unfavour- 
ably with the biological and zoological centres of 
other countries. To-day it need fear comparison 
with none. And the secretary, who gives full 
credit not only to his staff but to all his honorary 
scientific supporters, may well say—though he is 
too modest to say it—si monumentum requiris 
circumspice—both at Regent’s Park and at 
Whipsnade. 


A word must be added about Sir Peter’s con- 
nection with the Saturday Review. He wrote for 
this journal regularly for a number of years, 
mainly on scientific subjects, and an article 
entitled ‘‘A biological view of our foreign policy” 
(February 9, 1896) caused some considerable stir. 
Sunday evenings at the Savile Club must have 
been great fun in those days, and the tables 
reserved for the Saturday were clearly the scene 
of much reason and flow of soul. Walter Pollock, 
the Editor, Saintsbury, Besant, Gosse, Hardy, 
Ray Lankester were among the lights. We who 
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carry on the torch may well feel our 
responsibilities. 

Our eminent coll e has written a book 
which will surely rank among the best life-stories 


of modern times. 
* * 


* 

Journalism and literature have long been 
closely allied, and the former has often proved 
the stepping-stone to literary fame. In Rudyard 
Kipling’s case, what he calls in his autobiography 
(‘‘ Something of Myself,’’ Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 
his ‘‘ Seven Years’ Hard ’”’ on the Civil and Mili- 
tary Gazette at Lahore and the Pioneer at Allaha- 
bad gave an impetus and direction to his inborn 
genius that were of incalculable value to his future 
literary career. 

As Kipling admits himself, the training he 
underwent at Lahore under Stephen Wheeler’s 
guidance taught him habits of self-discipline and 
concentration that helped him ever afterwards. But 
this was not by any means the full sum of the 
debt that he owed to the papers that employed him. 
They afforded him every possible opportunity of 
trying out his literary powers. For his stories and 
verse he had not to seek for any outlet; it was 
there merely for him to use. The demands on 
space in those days of Indian journalism—with no 
foreign cables and with but few inland telegrams— 
were very far from being pressing, and everything 
in the shape of really readable matter was warmly 
welcomed. Anything that any member of very 
small staffs cared to write ran little risk of being 
rejected. 

Hence Kipling was spared all the discourage- 
ment that so many writers have had to suffer 
from the constant return of their MSS. by 
unappreciative Editors. And if he had abundant 
scope for developing his gifts for prose or verse, 
he had also his appreciative audience awaiting him 
outside the office, for, European society in India 
being exceedingly small, the journalist’s identity 
was not hidden from his public as it is or has been 
so often in this country. Further, by becoming part 
of that society and owing to his own parents’ long 
connection with it he had material in its weaknesses 
and foibles ready available for his caustic pen. 
With an eclectic public to write for he early set 
himself to acquire the ‘‘ gorgeous word ”’ and 
pungent phrase. In some cases, as he tells us in 
his autobiography, the inspiration would come 
from his highly gifted mother. 

Journalism put Kipling firmly on the road to 
fame, but as a journalist both he and his colleagues 
on the two papers were agreed that he was not a 
striking success. And it is ironical to recall the 
parting words to Kipling of the Manager of the 
Pioneer to the effect that whatever else Kipling 
might do he would never make his fortune with 
the pen!" 

Being by Kipling, this posthumous offering to 
“ friends known and unknown ”’ is bound to have 
an extensive sale both in Europe and America. All 
the same one is inclined to wonder whether it will 
not prove to be more than a little disappointing to 
the more discerning among Kipling “‘ fans.” It 
has its importance, of course, for biographical 
peo for its disclosures of Kipling’s methods 
of work, 


Another master of words—written as well as 
spoken—but of a character very different from that 
ot Rudyard Kipling was Gabriel Honoré 
Riquetti de Mirabeau, son of the eccentric 
Marquis who was author of ‘‘ The Friend of 
Mankind ”’ but who treated his own flesh and blood 
with a harshness that was quite inhuman. How 
Mirabeau ever acquired that amazing eloquence 
that hypnotised French Revolutionary crowds and 
assemblies and forced them to do his will is one 
of the mysteries of history. He was born 
‘* tongue-tied ’’ and though Nature re-asserted 
herselt as he grew older and gave him a voice that 
charmed his hearers he never had any experience 
of addressing large audiences till he took his seat 
in the Assembly of Notables in January, 1789, 
before being later on elected to the States-General 
as representative of the ‘Third Estate for the 
Seneschalship of Aix. Nor was he of very pre- 
possessing appearance, this ‘* Hercules of the 
Revolution,”’ this ‘‘ ugly monster with the terrible 
head.”’ 

He had dabbled in politics as a vigorous 
pamphleteer, but his main interest in life right up 
to his fortieth year had been that of a voluptuary 
and Don Juan. There was something about him 
that the opposite sex could not resist and his tale 
of conquests was Casanova-like in its proportions. 
As lover, pamphleteer and mob leader words 
flowed from him with the same ease and 
spell-binding magic. Had his life not been 
prematurely cut short, he might have emerged as 
a great statesman. His ideal was that of a con- 
stitutional Monarchy after the English pattern and 
while he lived he did something towards guiding 
the Revolutionary movement along that course, 
giving sound and shrewd advice to the Court while 
courageously opposing the programme of the more 
extreme members of the Jacobin club. 

Looked at from any angle Mirabeau was a truly 
amazing pensonality, fit subject for the sparkling 
biography which M. Pierre Nézelof has written 
and which has been ably translated from the 
French by Mr. Warre Bradley Wells (‘‘Mirabeau : 
Lover and Statesman,’ illustrated, Robert Hale, 
12s. 6d.). This is of the type of imaginative 
biography that aims at presenting the living man 
against a living background. All the characters 
in the drama act and speak for themselves so that 
we seem to see them as they actually were. How 
much of the many long conversation pieces is 
founded on historical fact, one cannot say nor does 
it seem to matter very much, so vivid and 
enthralling is this piquantly pictured life-story. 

* 


There is more than one England, as Mr. W. J. 
Blyton delightfully reminds us in his ‘‘ English 
Cavalcade ’’ (illustrated by the author and 
Raymond Sheppard, Murray, 7s. 6d.). Besides 
the England of river, forest, downland, fen, 
mountain or sea, there is another England, within 
it, ‘‘ as real and precious: a country of the mind, 
the England seen by our great men and depicted 
in prose and verse.”’ It is of this latter England 
Mr. Blyton so pleasantly discourses, disclosing to 
us as he escorts us to North or South, East or West 
or even over the English borders the vast and 
varied stores of his own reading. It is a sort of 
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literary guide-book in which apt quotation is inter- 
spersed with narrative in the most natural manner 


ssible. 
po * * * 


The Elizabethans, in their drama, displayed 
their supreme mastery of language—a mastery 
that, so far as Shakespeare was concerned, has 
never been surpassed. But it was not in drama 
alone that the age found its literary expression. 
Its lively fancy roamed over a wide field, and from 
masque and play, jig, sonnet and satire it even 
descended not infrequently to composing the crude 
and malicious libel that the Courts were called upon 
rigorously to check. It was an age, too, when the 
needs of the drama required a feverish hunting up 
of plots and the ransacking of foreign and classical 
literature for this purpose. This helped to 
stimulate what, as Chaucer’s ‘‘ Canterbury Tales ”’ 
bear witness, had long been a vogue in England, 
the production of the short story. 


Mr. Edward J. O’Brien, to whom we are 
indebted for a most interesting collection of 
‘* Elizabethan Tales ’’ (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.), 
even goes so far as to assert that the short story’s 
origin can be traced back to the days of King 
Alfred and to hazard the opinion that this 
particular literary form reached “‘ its highest points 
in Chaucer and his successors ’’ and is “* now in 
its late silver age.’’ As Mr. O’Brien is an 
undoubted authority on the short story, his opinion 
on this point is entitled to respect, though one 
cannot perhaps expect the modern writer of short 
stories wholly to endorse his criticism. Many of 
the tales Mr. O’Brien includes in his book are, of 
course, taken from other languages, but the 
Elizabethan had a way of his own with his borrow- 
ings, and so here we not only get considerable 
departure from the originals in plot and general 
characterisation, but a style of telling the tale that 
is typically English. Some of the tales in the 
collection may have been among the sources from 
which Shakespeare drew his plots. Mr. O’Brien, 
the reader of this collection will agree, has dis- 
played admirable judgment in his choice of tales 
to ‘‘ illustrate both the historical continuity and the 
extreme variety of the Elizabethan short story.” 
As he tells us his main difficulty was an embarrass- 
ment of choice, one may hope in due course for yet 
another collection of Tudor tales from him. 


NEW NOVELS 


Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. are to be con- 
gratulated on the fine crop of novels they are 
offering this week. One of these is by an author 
(Miss Margaret Hassett) who is apparently making 
her first attempt as the writer of fiction. If this is 
so, one can only say that her book ‘‘ Educating 
Elizabeth ’’ shows unusual promise. The fervent 
Scot may tell us that there never was nor could be 
across the border quite such a school with odd and 
elderly teachers as Miss Hassett depicts. None- 
theless Miss Hassett makes us believe in it and 
affords us continuous amusement with the quiet 
and delicious humour that informs the whole tale. 


Another of the Longmans’ books, ‘‘ Horseman 
On Foot,’’ is by Miss Mary Nicholson, who dis- 


played in her first novel, ‘‘Ask The Brave Soldier,” 
her gifts for characterisation and dialogue. In this 
her second novel she gives us a moving tale of 
the havoc wrought by an unscrupulous adventurer 
in an old Devon house that was formerly the scene 
of large and friendly gatherings. It is an even 
better novel than its predecessor, for it exhibits 
greater sureness of touch in delineating character 
and no less skill in dialogue and description. 


A third novel from the same firm, ‘‘ The May 
Week Murders ”’ by Douglas G. Browne, belongs, 
as its title suggests, to the category of detective 
fiction. But it is something very much more than 
a mere murder mystery story. The author is not 
content to present his readers with a succession of 
criminal puzzles; he is also very much concerned 
with conveying the true Cambridge May Week 
atmosphere. The result is one can take pleasure 
in the presence of a gay and irresponsible company 
so out of keeping with the dire happenings that 
take place in their midst. It is a brightly written 
story, with much in it to entertain as well as puzzle 
the reader. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


From Longmans: “‘ Grey of Fallodon,”’ by G. 
M. Trevelyan (illustrated, 16s.); ‘‘ Biography of 
a Family : Catherine de Medici and her Children,” 
by Milton Waldman (illustrated, 16s.); ‘‘ The 
Mystery of the Blue Inns,’’ by Brigadier Edgar 
Anstey, D.S.O.; ‘‘ Fatal Dose,’’ by Belton Cobb; 
“Roaring Tower and Other Stories,’’ by Stella 
Gibbons. 


From Messrs. Murray: ‘‘ The Roots of Evil ” 
(a treatise on the methods of dealing with crime 
and the criminal during the 18th and 19th Centuries 
in relation to those of a more enlightened age), by 
the Hon. Edward Cadogan, C.B. (illustrated, 9s.). 


From Messrs. Faber and Faber: Novels :— 
‘‘ This Happy Breed,” by J. A. Cole and ‘‘ Men 
Are Like Animals,’’ by Donald Macpherson. 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 


Among literary autobiographies and _ remin- 
iscences shortly appearing, may be mentioned :— 
‘“‘ Distant Fields: A Writer’s Autobiography,” 
by H. A. Vachell (Cassell, March); ‘‘ The Crystal 
Mirror,’’ by Mary Butts (Methuen) ; ‘‘ The Honey- 
suckle and the Bee,’”’ by Sir John Squire and 
“* Midnight on the Desert: A Chapter of Auto- 
biography,’’ by J. B. Priestley (both from 
Heinemann). - 

The following other books are also in prospect : 
‘‘ White African ’’ (personal story of the archzolo- 
gist, Dr. L. S. B. Leakey) from Hodder and 
Stoughton ; ‘‘ Henry VIII,’’ by Charles Williams 
(Arthur Barker); “‘ The Six Wives of Henry 
VIII,’ translated from the French of Paul 
Rival (Heinemann); ‘‘ Queen Anne,”’ by Neville 
Connell (Thornton Butterworth); ‘‘ Frederick and 
Caroline,’’ by Peter Quennell (Faber and Faber); 
“‘ The Strange History of George Gordon,”’ by 
Percy Colson and Dr. Cecil Roth (Robert Haie); 
‘* British Diplomacy in the Eighteenth Century,”’ 
by E. Malcolm-Smith (Williams and Norgate). 
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Round the Empire 


A BELATED ASSURANCE 


ONE is glad to have the assurance—even if it 

be of an Under-Secretary of State—that the 
Government is not considering any project of 
handing over to Germany British colonial terri- 
tory. That assurance has taken an unconscionable 
time in coming, and the general public can hardly 
be blamed if it draws its own conclusions in regard 
to the delay. If no section of the Cabinet has ever 
played with the idea of making this sort of ‘‘ com- 
pensation ’’ to Germany, it is really extraordinary 
that there should have been so much uneasiness 
on the subject in the rank and file of the Govern- 
ment’s following. Cabinet secrets, everyone 
knows, have a way of leaking out sometimes and 
of producing their excitements within the party 
whose votes support the Government. Something 
of this kind seems to have happened in the present 
instance. It may have been the merest whisper 
that set the rank and file talking and thinking. 
But, whatever it was, the Government itself acted 
in a manner well calculated to create and spread 
unfortunate misapprehensions. 


Instead of at once making it clear that it had 
not the slightest intention of handing over any 
colonial territory, mandated or otherwise, to 
Germany, it preserved a complete silence, even 
permitting the public to believe that the conversa- 
tions between Lord Halifax and the German 
Ambassador were to cover the full implications of 
Herr Hitler’s speech to the Reichstag. That could 
only mean to the average man in the street that 
Herr Hitler’s colonial demands had in no sense 
been rejected. And the choice of that famous 
Apostle of Compromise, Lord Halifax, to take 
Mr. Eden’s place in the conversations with Herr 
Hitler’s representative might well have seemed to 
confirm that view. 


What all these prolonged conversations have 
been about is still a matter that is very much 
“wropt in mystery.’’ Perhaps the two parties 
have been merely holding hands and contem- 
plating the vagaries of the British climate. 
Perhaps they have discovered all sorts of unex- 
pected ‘‘avenues to explore.’’ In the Government’s 
own good time we shall possibly hear a little more 
about these daily fireside talks. Meanwhile one 
may at least rejoice that there is no question now 
of any territorial bargain being struck between the 
British and German representatives behind the 
backs of the British people. The Government can 
accordingly be discharged—with the usual caution, 
not to do it again. 


THE INDIAN ELECTIONS 


One welcome feature of the Indian elections, so 
far as they have gone, has been the almost entire 
absence of a spirit of lawlessness. That is all the 
more surprising since party passions have run 
high both in village and town and there has been 
opportunity for 


abundant rousing the sadly 


familiar communal dissensions. That the electoral 
machinery has run so smoothly is a tribute to the 


organising capacity and efficiency of Indian 
officialdom. 


As for the results of the poll up to date, the 
Congress has secured an absolute majority over all 
other parties combined in Orissa and possibly also 
in Bihar, and there are Congress majorities in the 
United Provinces, Bengal and Assam. In the last 
two provinces there seems to be every likelihood 
of a Hindu-Moslem coalition forming the adminis- 
tration with Congress in opposition. Congress’s 
avowed intention is to wreck the constitution, and 
its strength in Orissa, Bihar and the U.P. makes 
the political prospects in those provinces appear 
far from bright. In the Punjab, as was expected, 
Congress has met with signal defeat. It has little 
or no chance in Moslem Sind, while in the Central 
Provinces the large number of Independent candi- 
dates seems to preclude the possibility of another 
Congress triumph. It remains to be seen what 
surprises, fo or bad, Bombay and Madras will 
have to offer us. 


AUSTRALIAN PEARLING CRISIS 


Alarm has recently been roused in Australia 
owing to the realisation that control of the pearling 
industry is steadily slipping into the hands of 
Japan. It is only five years since Australia 
supplied 85 per cent. of the world’s requirements 
of the shell and the appearance of a Japanese lugger 
in Australian waters was uncommon. To-day, the 
industry wears a very different aspect. Japan has 
superseded Australia as the chief shell supplier, 
and the Commonwealth’s contribution to the world 
market is diminishing at an unpleasantly steady 
rate. The purely commercial side of this industrial 
penetration is disturbing enough, but it possesses 
an even graver national significance. The exist- 
ence of rich pearling grounds in _ northern 
Australian waters was a lucky chance. It provided 
the opportunity for the establishment of a new 
industry which was naturally followed by the 
appearance of settlements on a coast presenting an 
invitingly unprotected front to possible invaders. 
If the pearling industry dies, the settlements will 
inevitably follow it into oblivion. And there 
seems little doubt that the industry will die within 
a comparatively few years unless the Common- 
wealth acts promptly. Most of the pearling 
grounds in Australian territorial waters have been 
seriously depleted by intensive exploitation, and 
nothing is being done to replenish them. The 
grounds outside the territorial limit cannot be 
expected to yield indefinitely, and when they are 
exhausted it means that the Australian pearling 
industry will be ended. 


Australia may ensure continued employment for 
its northern pearling settlements only by taking a 
leaf from Japan’s book. A certain part of the shell 
fished by Japanese luggers does not go into com- 
mercial circulation. Instead, it is shipped to the 
Japanese mandated islands where it is used for the 
creation of new grounds. Australia cannot afford 
to ignore the lesson contained in such an example 
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of far-sightedness. It is inconceivable that action 
to keep the industry alive should be postponed 
until the opportunity of doing so is past. 


NEW ZEALAND EDUCATION COSTS 


The New Zealand Government is pushing ahead 
with its programme of socialisation. |The 
announcement that it has taken over the Flock 
House training farm as an agricultural training 
centre for New Zealand youths is the latest evidence 
of its activities in this direction. Viewed merely 
as an individual act, this may seem unimportant. 
Actually, it has implications of far wider signific- 
ance. Flock House was established 12 years ago 
by New Zealand farmers primarily as a training 
farm for the sons of British seamen. More than 
1,000 youths have been qualified for agricultural 
pursuits and assisted to obtain farms through the 
institution. 


There can be no quarrel with the desire of the 
New Zealand Government to establish a centre 
where its own youths can be so trained. The 
Government’s expressed intention is that the farm 
shall be ‘“‘an integral part of the educational 
system of the Dominion, so that every suitable boy 

_ who desires to make a living on the land shall be 
given the opportunity of receiving a thorough 
grounding in practical and theoretical farm work 
before entering upon employment.’’ But con- 
servative New Zealanders see certain dangers in 
the precedent thus established. They ask this 
question: If the taxpayer is to bear the cost of 
training aspiring farmers, may he not be asked 
to-morrow to bear also the cost of training aspiring 
bricklayers, plumbers, masons and carpenters? It 
is a pertinent query, especially in the mouths of a 
nation of a million and a half people with a public 
Education Bill of three and a half millions. 


The cheapening of education has been almost a 
fetish in New Zealand, as in most youthful 
countries. The New Zealand child enjoys facilities 
for graduating from the primary to the higher 
branches of education probably unexcelled in the 
world. But it is understandable if the people feel 
that a halt should be called before the cost of even 
so worthy an ambition as giving the young every 
educational advantage is permitted to become a 
deadweight on their shoulders. 


HELPING THE RED INDIAN 


Much has already been done by Canada to 
improve the lot of the Red Indians who are her 
wards, but under the direction of the new Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources plans are being made 
to carry out a still more comprehensive scheme of 
training to enable them to earn their own living by 
means for which they have a natural bent. As 
farmers many have done well, but all cannot be 
farmers. Large numbers are engaged in sea-coast 
fishing or in lumbering, transportation, construc- 
tion and other pursuits, but with the majority of 
the Red Indians living away from populated areas 
and many of them in the northern parts of the 
provinces or in the North-West Territories and 
Yukon Territory, it is not feasible to train all of 
them for farming or for highly industrialised 
occupations. 


In the areas in which many of them live the fur 
trade, Canada’s oldest and still one of its large 
industries, has its main producing field. 
Thousands of operatives are required to carry on 
this industry and the Red Indians by heredity, 
inclination and training are skilled workmen. 
Efforts will be made to add to their skill as trappers, 
and they will be given advice as to fur prices, so 
as not to be taken advantage of by irresponsible 
traders. Through the Government doctors 
instruction will be continued and extended as to 
precautions to be taken to ward off those diseases 
to which they are most prone. Another line of 
work is to reserve exclusively for Red Indians areas 
that are fundamentally hunting grounds. In the 
North-West Territories immense areas have been 
set aside as native hunting preserves, and outside 
of the preserves no white trapper may procure a 
licence for hunting until he has been a resident 
for four years. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S BIG SURPLUS 


The South African Union’s finances are in a 
flourishing condition and for the third year since 
the depression, the Finance Minister, Mr. 
Havenga, is expected to have a large surplus to 
record his satisfaction over. That surplus, it is 
anticipated, will go the way of other surpluses that 
have accrued during Mr. Havenga’s stewardship— 
the way that is of debt reduction. His favourite 
dictum is that for the State, as for the individual, 
it is sound policy to repay debt when the finances 
are buoyant. 


Since large payments to revenue account will 
accrue during February and March, -the budget 
surplus prophets are showing a wide divergence 
in their guesses, which range from £3,000,000 to 
£4,000,000. When the last mail left Capetown, 
the probabilities seemed to point in favour of 
£4,000,000. In 1934-35 the estimated surplus was 
£3,000,000, the final audited figures eventually dis- 
closing an actual surplus of £3,273,000. The 
estimated surplus for the year 1935-36 was 
£3,055,000, and the current year, which has seen 
no abatement in the buoyancy of the country’s 
revenues, actually began with a balance in hand of 
more than £750,000. 


UNION DELEGATES TO CORONATION 


The Cape Times states that the Government has 
refused the request of the deputation of members 
of Parliament which asked General Hertzog, the 
Prime Minister, to send a delegation of 12 members 
to represent the Union Parliament officially at the 
Coronation in addition to the Ministers who have 
been invited to be the guests of the British Govern- 
ment. It is, however, understood that Senator 
Clarkson, Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, will 
now accompany the other three Ministers, General 
Hertzog, Mr. Havenga and Mr. Fourie, as the 
official delegation from the Union. 


On the invitation of the United Kingdom Branch 
of the Empire Parliamentary Association, six 
members of the South African Branch of the 
Association will also attend the Coronation in theit 
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private capacity as members of the Union Parlia- 
ment. ‘Lhese members have been selected by 
ballot. 


THE STAMPS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


It is the practice among members of the 
uninitiated general public to look upon those of 
their fellow mortals who collect stamps as weak- 
minded beings to be pitied on account of their 
utterly inane mania for collecting little pieces of 
coloured paper. Although there are upwards of a 
million stamp collectors in Great Britain to-day, 
this feeling still holds among those who know 
nothing about the hobby. 

There are many aspects from which philately, as 
the science of stamp collecting is called, is 
attractive. Lovers of the picturesque take enjoy- 
ment in the various scenes portrayed on the stamps 
of foreign countries, speculators take joy in their 
profits from, successful deals, the out-and-out 
accumulator rubs his hands as he watches his 
collection grow in numbers and your lover of detail 
is overjoyed if he can find the most trifling error 
in the printing of a certain stamp. 

It is trom none of these viewpoints that we pro- 
pose to review the hobby. ‘To-day, in this country, 
the most popular stamps among collectors are those 
of the British Empire, and it is these that we pro- 
pose to deal with and from the Imperial angle. 

Practically every part of our Empire has a 
separate stamp issue, and on these stamps many 
picturesque scenes of far-flung outposts and 
historical figures that live in the story of our nation 
appear. From a stamp collection based on these 
lines a finer appreciation of the Empire may be 
instilled into lukewarm hearts; the presence of 
these little pieces of paper, the knowledge of their 
story, brings the British Empire right into your 
own home. 

Unless you are widely travelled there is a 
possibility that you do not realise the immensity of 
the British Empire. On the other hand, if you are 
a stamp collector you can visualise the whole of the 
British race—it is there in your stamp album. 
Children too will learn from an interesting and 
attractive angle the history and geography that 
they so steadfastly object to in school hours, and 
all without realising the fact. So, if you are a 
lover of the British Empire and are not a stamp 
collector, the best thing you can do is to start right 
away and form a collection. It will give you great 
pleasure and those to whom you ps it will in 
time become so interested that they will not be so 
keen on giving away parts of the Empire to 
foreigners. 

There is only one stamp which depicts the whole 
British Empire. This is in the shape of a map 
with the Empire expressed in red and was issued by 
Canada on the 7th December, 1898, to com- 
memorate the inauguration of Imperial Penny 
Postage. This stamp was not available for postage 
until a few days before Christmas and also bears 
the inscription, ‘‘ Exmas, 1898.” 

Along the bottom comes a line from Sir Lewis 
Morris’s stirring ‘‘ Jubilee Ode,” written on the 
— of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee in 
“ We love not war, but only peace, 

Yet never shall our England’s might decrease, 


Whoever rules this realm of state. 
Let all men know it, England shall be great. 
We hold a vaster Empire than has been.”’ 


DOUGLAS ARMSTRONG 
(Editor of ‘‘ Stamp Collecting ’’) 


CANADA’S BUILDING BOOM 


Canada has been taking her housing situation 
in hand and introduced schemes which will have 
a far-reaching effect not only in providing more 
homes but in increasing the comforts of those 
already built and in stimulating all the many 
industries which play their part in modern house 
construction. A_ rehabilitation plan has been 
sponsored by the Government, the Employment 
Commission, and the banks whereby low-interest 
loans are made available to modernisation, renova- 
tion and repair work. The Government is also 
revising the Dominion Housing Act to cover rural 
and other construction not included in the Act as 
it stands. 

It has been estimated that about thirty thousand 
dwellings are needed every year for replacements 
and additions corresponding to the normal growth 
of Canada’s population. Not more than half of 
this number have, however, been erected in each 
of the last five years. There is thus leeway to 
make up, and in doing so Canada will confer sub- 
stantial benefits on industry as a whole. Domestic 
demands for lumber, for instance, have been rather 
slow to respond to the general economic advance, 
but a building boom will help enormously. This 
slow house demand for lumber is not, however, 
an index of the prosperity of the forest products 
industry as a whole. ast year it contributed 
£50,000,000 to the national income, compared with 
£39,500,000 in the previous year. 

* * * 

Lord Zetland, Secretary of State for India, will 
preside at the annual dinner of the Authors’ Club, 
which will be held at Grosvenor House on March 


8. The guests of honour will include Miss Vera 
Brittain and Mr. Hugh Walpole. . 


* * 

Mr. L. S. Amery and Sir Arnold Wilson are to 
address the Royal Empire Society on March 16 on 
‘** The African Mandates and their Future.’’ Lord 
Hailey will preside. 

* * 


Among the thousands of Empire Coronation 
visitors next May will be fourteen students from 
schools in Saskatchewan. Arrangements are 
being made in conjunction with the Overseas 
Education League and the National Council of 
Education for sending seven girls and seven boys 
between the ages of 14 and 19 to London. They 
will be entertained and accommodated without any 
expense to themselves. 

* 

It is officially announced from New Delhi that 
the consent of the Tibetan Government for another 
attempt on Mount Everest in 1938 has been 
received. It is understood that despite religious 


sentiment in Tibet in regard to Mount Everest, 
permission has been given in view of the good 
relations subsisting between India and Tibet. 
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Letters to the Editor 


“ DANEGELD ” TO HITLER 


Sir,—If the report is true that to mollify Hitler 
Britain is going to cede African territory to 
Germany, it means that we are committing suicide. 
Such abject surrender may postpone war for a year 
or two, but eventually we shall have to face a 
Germany all the stronger for what we have given 
up. History shows quite clearly that ‘‘Danegeld”’ 
policy never pays. 

The mandated territory in Africa was not stolen. 
It came to the Allies as the result of a victorious 
war, and the security to our sea communications 
afforded by its occupation is all we have to show 
for the blood and treasure expended in a war 
brought about by Germany’s desire to extend her 
overseas possessions. The Germans have always 
envied us our colonies. As part of the Press cam- 
paign in connection with the Deutschen Kolonial- 
verein (founded in 1882), the following appeared 
in the ‘‘ Kolnische Zeitung,’’ 22 April, 1884 :— 

** Africa is a large pudding which the English 
have prepared for themselves at other people’s 
expense, and the crust of which is already fit for 
eating. Let us hope that our sailors will put a 
few peppercorns into it on the Guinea Coast so 
that our friends on the Thames may not digest 
it too rapidly.” 

In spite of the propaganda so insidiously dis- 
seminated in pro-German interests, I am convinced 
that the majority of those in this country who have 
given thought to the matter are strongly opposed 
to the return of any overseas territory. 

Two hundred years ago that gallant sailor, 
Admiral Byng, was shot on his own quarter-deck 
to save the cowardly Government responsible for 
the loss of Minorca. Even had he been to blame, 
his offence pales into insignificance beside what 
the Government are said to be contemplating. If 
what so many of us fear comes to pass, the 
Government, individually and collectively, deserve 
to share his fate. 

G. F. B. Turner, Colonel (ret.). 


6, Morden-road, Blackheath, S.E.3. 


MARKHAM COLLIERY FUND 


Sir,—May I draw attention to a novel aspect of 
the appeal made by the Mayor of Chesterfield and 
the chairman of the Staveley Urban District 
Council on behalf of the families of the men who 
perished or were injured in the recent disaster at 
the Markham Colliery, Derbyshire? This is the 
proposal to apply any surplus money that may 
remain, after the immediate objects of the appeal 
are secured, to the relief of sufferers in future local 
colliery fatalities. 

Sympathy and imagination are always stirred 
by one of the major disasters that bring home to 
the general public the many hazards and dangers 
of the miner’s calling. But a major disaster, 
unfortunately, does not exhaust the tale of loss 
and suffering which wait on that calling. The 
figures of the Mines Department show that 
between 800 and 1,000 men are killed every year. 


Over 3,000 are seriously injured and about 130,000 
are incapacitated from work, owing to more or less 
minor injuries, for periods varying from less than 
one week to even 26 weeks or longer. 

The maximum compensation paid to a miner's 
widow is £600. This sum is administered through 
a County Court Judge, but it cannot support a 
woman with young children for more than five 
or six years. Additional help, therefore, is neces- 
sary to meet the needs of a family over a longer 
period. Large sums of money are readily sub- 
scribed when calamity overwhelms an individual 
pit and the death roll is high. But the next week 
a man in a neighbouriny pit may be killed by a 
fall of roof and no public help is forthcoming for 
his widow. Yet, for a woman who loses her 
husband in the mine it matters little whether he 
has perished in the company of his fellows or in 
some solitary fatality. The grief and the need are 
identical, whatever the circumstances of his end. 

Again, disablement may lay a hand on a family 
almost as heavy as that of death. As we know 
well at the Royal Hospital in Chesterfield, a broken 
back is a common event, and compensation cannot 
always meet the needs of a household where the 
wage-earner is permanently crippled or disabled 
for a long period. — 

The desirability of an area fund to meet these 
broader aspects of death and accident in a colliery 
district has long been felt by those who are familiar 
with the industry. The importance of the appeal 
made by the Mayor of Chesterfield and the chair- 
man of the Staveley Urban District Council lies 
in the attempt they indicate to deal for the first 
time in a mining district with the needs of the 
locality as a whole and not only with the needs 
arising from catastrophe in one specific pit. 

Much time and thought will, of course, be neces- 
sary to work out the details of the scheme; to 
define the locality and to set up the necessary 
administration in co-operation with the employers’ 
and the miners’ representatives. Thus viewed, the 
appeal for financial help becomes more, not less, 
urgent because of the wider purposes in the Derby- 
shire coalfield to which it is directed. Further, if 
the scheme works well it will undoubtedly initiate 
a movement of far-reaching importance for other 
coalfields. 

If I may add my plea to an effort which centres 
round the name of my family, subscribers to this 
fund will know that they are helping to mitigate 
the consequences of disaster not only to the 
sufferers at Markham Colliery but to other men 
and women whose necessities, though less spec- 
tacular, are just as real. 


Chesterfield. VIOLET MARKHAM. 


MALNUTRITION 


Sir,—May I say a few words on the subject of 
malnutrition? I am speaking particularly of the 
class of independent householders with a regular 
income of £3 and upwards, of whom a considerable 
number are distinctly underfed. 

In my opinion most of them are underfed 
because, so long as no one in the family goes 
hungry they deliberately economise on the food 
bill in order to spend the money upon things that 
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appeal to them more—things which may perhaps 
be classed together as ‘‘ thrills,’ such as the 
cinema on one or two evenings a week, dog racing, 
or football matches, 

Factory girls and boys economise on their mid- 
day meals, yet many of the girls in the evening are 
smartly and fashionably dressed and have a liberal 
supply of cosmetics; the boys appear to dull the 
pangs of hunger by the smoking of cigarettes. 

At a maternity and infant welfare centre poorly- 
nourished women, who have just been told by the 
doctor to provide milk, etc., for themselves or their 
children, will hurry away to get the ‘‘ Sports 
Edition ’’ of the local evening paper because they 
have had their shillings or sixpences ‘‘ on some- 
thing or other.” 

At Juvenile Courts gangs of boys from 10 years 
upwards are charged with breaking into shops or 
houses and with smashing automatic machines in 
search of money. They state quite frankly that 
they spent the money on cigarettes, chocolates and 
‘the pictures.’”” They never plead hunger. Next 
will appear a group of miserable, pinched-looking 
little girls, charged with pilfering from shops. 

My aim is to point out that a considerable section 
of the people are underfed, not because they have 
not got the money or the knowledge with which 
to buy more and better food, but because they 
have chosen to spend the money on other things. 
Rivers of free milk and free dinners all round will 
not greatly affect this. 


A SYMPATHETIC OBSERVER. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE WOLF 


Sir,—A leading London daily newspaper has in 
headlines ‘‘ Eight People Eaten by Ravenous 
Packs of Wolves.’’ The long story concludes :— 

‘“‘ The pack surrounded the bus and the terrified 
passengers . . . scrambled on the roof. The driver 
accelerated, but the wolves continued in pursuit.’’ 

I spent 1924 and 1925 in the barren lands of 
Arctic Canada with the late John Hornby. We 
lived 350 miles from the nearest trading post in a 
region so infested by wolves that the Canadian 
Government, fearing for the caribou herds, sent 
out several parties of poisoners to deal with the 
menace. Hornby and I shot and trapped upwards 
of 200 wolves, and our men to the southward 
accounted for as many more. We travelled great 
distances unarmed and slept alone on the tundra ; 
but, gorged, hungry or famished, the notorious 
barren ground wolf (weighing up to 148 Ib.) never 
attempted to live up to its newspaper reputation. 
Hornby dared the wolf in its natural habitat for 23 
years, and (with Christian and Adlard) died there ; 
but he died of starvation, and his body lay on the 
tundra wrapped in his blankets unmolested for 
over two years. 

The wolf has been maligned too long, but I am 
not alone in his defence. Dr. Stefansson—the 
greatest of modern Polar explorers—told the true 
Story in ‘*‘ The Wolf Pack,’’ published in the 
American Mercury, July, 1927. He concluded :— 

‘““ Hundreds of other tales about wolf packs have 
been traced by the United States Bureau of 
Biological Survey, and by various students, 
including myself. In no instance was evidence 


found to support them. But there still remains 
Russia. . . .” 

On June 12, 1935, Stefansson wrote to Captain 
Bertram Mills ;— 

‘‘ There is now in my files a great deal of 
additional material (to cover the Soviet Union, the 
Balkans, and so forth), but it is scarcely worth 
detailing, for it merely confirms what the Mercury 
article says.”’ 

A wolf pack, as all reputable hunters and 
scientists agree, comprises the parent wolves and 
their cubs, juvenile or rising adult. Wolves may 
have contributed to the death of an injured, or 
otherwise disabled, traveller. They may have 
killed a few Eskimo or Indian children who have 
wandered from camp. All else is fiction. 

James C. C. BULLOCK. 

45, Eaton-place, S.W.1. 


A GREAT TRADITION 


Sir,—I am delighted to learn that the Saturday 
Review is to be continued. The Saturday, as our 
forefathers used to phrase it, is historic among the 
newspapers of the world, and for it to drop out 
would be a great loss. 

Doubtless, it returns to its great tradition of 
intellectual journalism. 

J. P. Bacon PHILLIps. 

Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


Sir,—I have only just seen the Saturday in its 
new-old form, and hasten to congratulate you. 
Go on, and expand. 


A. H. Burne (Lieut.-Colonel). 
125, Bishop’s Mansions, S.W.6. 


VAT 


LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


DISTILLED AND BOTTLED 
IN SCOTLAND SINCE 1863 
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Your Investments 


GILT-EDGED AND DEFENCE FINANCE 


(SRITICISM of the Government’s proposals to 
take powers to borrow up to £400,000,000 for 
financing rearmament must be chiefly confined to 
the method of their announcement, which has 
given rise to doubts and ambiguity and caused 
unnecessary nervousness in the Stock Markets. 
There need, however, be no astonishment at the 
‘Government’s proposals, since it was obvious from 
the first that the extraordinary expenditure on 
defence could never entirely be met out of revenue. 
It was a question of how soon and to what amount 
the Government would find it necessary to borrow 
on long-term loan. The latest proposals do not in 
any way settle this question, for even the amount 
must be subject to revision, though it has a fairly 
wide limit, and there is no indication of any inten- 
tion to float a long-term loan at an early date. 


At the moment the Treasury is not in need of 
funds and for some time it will doubtless be able to 
continue to finance all requirements by borrowing 
on Treasury Bills. Later, when the total floating 
debt reaches unwieldy proportions, a funding loan 
will presumably appear under the powers now to 
be taken. The one thing which is apparent from 
these proposals is the definite earmarking of funds 
for defence, and the proposal to utilise Budget 
surpluses towards this cost is a compromise 


designed to charge as much as possible against 
revenue. 
GOVERNMENT STOCKS FLUCTUATE 

Following the Government’s announcement of 
policy, Government stocks opened flat, but it was 
later realised that the placing of extraordinary 
defence costs through loans over the next five years 
relieved the market as far as might be possible. 
No relief in taxation could be looked for in any 
case, and general expectations are for increases, 
since defence service estimates must rise in the 
current year. There is no chance of their reduction. 
But at least the blow of large Government long. 
term borrowing is softened and taxation is likely 
to be increased by the minimum, rather than the 
maximum as some had feared. The view that gilt. 
edged stocks are on the down-grade, whatever tem- 
porary halts they may enjoy, seems to require no 
modification, and the Bears are hoping for lower 
prices before substantial buying causes them to 
‘close.’ The 34 per cent. War Loan yields 
nearly £3 9s. flat or £3 7s. per cent. allowing for 
redemption and, with its freedom from taxation at 
source, still looks the most attractive loan to the 
ordinary investor, though if an ‘“‘ irredeemable ” 
stock is required 3 per cent. Local Loans can be 
bought at 93 to return about £3 4s. 9d. per cent. 


L.M.S. & G.W.R. RESULTS 
The results of the L.M,S. and Great Western 
Railways had a somewhat curious effect for, 
whereas the market had been going for a dividend 
of 14 per cent. on L.M.S. ordinary and had not 
expected the G.W.R. to earn the 3 per cent. which 
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was correctly anticipated, the L.M.S. in fact has 
not earned the 1} per cent. which it is to pay, while 
the G.W.R. has unexpectedly fully earned its 3 
per cent. The L.M.S. had a gross increase in 
receipts of £3,136,000 last year and a net increase 
of £1,021,000 at £14,048,000. Expenditure for the 
year on rates and rating relief has been valued on 
the new basis, and the correction for earlier years 
is estimated at £3,180,000, which sum is to be 
brought in and allocated to reserves for main- 
tenance and new works, which have been heavily 
drawn upon. 

The Great Western Railway achieved an 
increase of £864,271 in net revenue, at £6,314,830, 
and amounts recoverable on rates and relief are 
estimated at £1,737,800, which is placed to con- 
tingency fund. The directors’ policy in paying the 
full 3 per cent. on the ordinary stock is thus 
justified since reserves are now to a large extent 
recouped. The payment, of course, has main- 
tained the prior charge stocks in the full Trustee 
list. 

These latest results necessitate a review of the 
merits of the Home Railway ordinary stocks, and 
Southern Preferred now appear as attractive an 
investment as any. The yield at 95 on last year’s 
dividend basis is well over 5 per cent., against just 
under 5 per cent. on Great Western, and even the 
most optimistic supporter of the latter stock is not 
looking for a dividend increase this year. L.M.S. 
yield £4 4s. flat, and they still appear immeasur- 
ably more attractive than Southern deferred at 
around 233. All these prices are now ex dividend. 


Bic Stores PROFITS 


The results of Harrods Ltd. and Selfridge & Co. 
for the past year show how the great West-end 
stores have benefited from the increased general 
prosperity. Harrods made net profits of £800,320, 
an increase of £70,889 on the previous year, and 
in addition to the 16 per cent. dividend a bonus of 
24 per cent. is to be paid, making 184 per cent. 
in all. The shares return nearly 4} per cent. on 
this dividend basis. Harrods also benefit by the 
£599,806 share bonus distribution of D. H. Evans, 
a subsidiary. 

Selfridge & Co. made record profits of £485,086 
compared with £414,190 for the previous year, and 
if the figures of the Provincial Stores and 
Whiteleys are included the total is £107,000 up at 
£830,000. The dividend on the ordinary shares 
is increased from 10 to 15 per cent. These shares 
are held by the Gordon Selfridge Trust, whose 
6 per cent. preference stock dividend is thus amply 
covered. This stock stands at 19s. per £1 unit and 
gives the good semi-speculative return of £6 6s. 4d. 
per cent. The ordinary shares of the Trust at 
16s. 3d. also have considerable possibilities, 
though they must be reckoned as speculative. 


SHARES 


The increase of 1d. per gallon in the retail price 
of petrol in the past few weeks is expected to be 
followed by a further 3d. increase very shortly, 
and Oil shares are a strong market as a result. 
Shell, Royal, Dutch, Trinidad Leaseholds and 
others have now left 1929 levels far behind, and 
whether these prices are justified depends entirely 


on prospects. Asa gamble, the 1s. deferred shares 
of Petroleum Storage and Finance Co. at 27s. are 
interesting. They received a dividend of 72 per 
cent. last year and as distributors of ‘‘ Cleveland ”’ 
petrols it appears that this rate may be doubled 
this year. Another comparatively low-priced share 
is that of British Controlled. The common shares 
of $5 each are priced at 4s. 9d. and the non-cum. 
7 per cent. participating preference shares, also 
of $5 each, at 10s. 6d. The recent marketing of 


Trinidad Petroleum Development gives British 
Controlled £200,000 in cash, which 
materially strengthen its position. 


should 


THE SOLDIER’S PAY 


RITING in The Nineteenth Century, Sir 

Arnold Wilson, M.P., the Editor, gives the 

following interesting story of a young soldier’s 
reaction to Army life: 


‘‘ During Christmas week I was visited by a 
young soldier on leave from a line regiment, sent 
by his father, who lived in a neighbouring village, 
‘to tell me about recruiting.’ It was not difficult 
to put him at his ease, for I had known him as a 
boy and had signed his papers a year ago. His 
battalion was only 200 short; he liked the life; he 
hoped to go to India: he was trying to get others 
to join, but with little success. Pay was the main 
difficulty : why should it be less in the Army than 
in other Fighting Services? It was all nonsense 
to suppose that the Army was a good place for 
those who enjoyed football: unless they were in 
the regimental team, they never got a game more 
than once a week. There was not enough work to 
do and not enough to occupy a man’s spare time 
—on what was left of the pay. Deductions were 
too big: a lance-corporal’s stripe cost 2s., and 
everything else in proportion. Walking-out dress 
cost £4 or £5—payable in instalments; and that 
was in addition to the cost of his ‘ civvy suit.’ 


““ The food was good—what there was of it— 
but there should be an evening meal in barracks, 
or, better still, cash in lieu. Few men, unless 
penniless, would wish to spend the evening in 
barracks except in bad weather. There was not 
enought light to read, enough coal to keep the room 
warm in cold weather, enough privacy for study, 
or enough room for cards. The whole system 
wanted changing, but, all the same, he liked the 
Army, and so did most men; what angered them 
—he used the word once only—was that men of 
good character who wanted to take on for a further 
period of service were seldom allowed to. Mr. Duff 
Cooper went about wringing his hands, and the 
War Office continued to reject men of seven years’ 
service so as to fill up the Reserve, while the medi- 
cal officers turned down men of the very physical 
type which, in the last war, did so well. These 
and many other grievances of the barrack-room 
emerged in the course of an hour’s talk. Had a 
foreigner been listening to snatches of our talk he 
would have formed a painful impression of the 
state of the morale of the Army. Yet, such is the 
English character, he declared himself to be con- 
tented, and his comrades ‘ all right and no non- 
sense ’—and I believe him.”’ 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION ORDER TO NEWSAGENT ame 
12 months 30/- (Postage included). , TH 


To the Publisher, “The Saturday Review,” 
18/20, York Buildings, Adelphi, London, fulfil 
please send to me weekly “The Saturday Commencing with next issue, please deliver strug 
Review,” for a period of ..........0644. months, for to me each week a copy of “‘ The Saturday 
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Join The Navy League Now i 


The Navy League is the only Organisation whose object is to Spar 

urge the vital importance of Sea Power to the British Empire. : 

All patriotic citizens should therefore give it their moral A 
and financial support. offici 


TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP : reco} 
For Life Annually ven 

Vice-President - - £25 00 £5 00 
Fellow - - £10100 10 
Member - - - - £5 00 fo100 the | 
Includes Magasine “The Navy” Monthly. Post Free _ 


Member (without Magazine) - 50 mad 
Associate - - - — from fo 26 oe 
a tofo 10 idea 
| Includes Navy League Quarterly. Post Free Ye 
For information as to enrolling as a member of the League, please Ital: 


communicate with the General Secretary, The Navy League, Grand Buildings, | that 
Trafalgar-square, London, W.C.2. It is 
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